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On the Altebed Condition of the Embboidebed Muslin Manu- 
faotitbe of Scotland and Ibeiand since 1857. By John 
Stbang, LL.D., City Chamberlain, of Glasgow. 

[Bead before Section (F), at Manchester, 5th September, 1861.] 

Thebe are few things more curious to note than the rise or decline 
of any manufacture whose existence and value mainly depend on 
female caprice or changeful fashion ; and among the various industries 
of this nature in the world, and particularly in our own country, 
perhaps none, from its past and present condition, affords better 
evidence of this peculiarity than the manufacture of embroidered 
muslins, exhibiting as it does a most rapid progress and an equally 
remarkable decline. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Dublin, in 1857, 1 
had the honour of bringing before the Economic Section a paper on 
" The Eise, Progress, and Value, of the Embroidered Muslin 
" Manufacture of Scotland and Ireland," in which it was shown 
that this delicate and beautiful branch of artistic industry had not 
only giveD a stimulus to taste in design and execution, so as to have 
gained the patronage and encouragement not only of the refined, 
and even of the working classes in Europe and America, but had at 
the same time afforded wide-spread employment to a vast number of 
females in Scotland and Ireland — not pent up in close and contami- 
nating factories, but living under the safeguard of the domestic roof, 
thereby increasing the comforts and encouraging habits of industry 
within the cottage and the cabin, and adding to the well-being and 
prosperity of the nation. It was also then showed that there were 
few manufactures in which existed so great a subdivision of labour. 
Commencing with the spinning of yarn for making the cloth, the 
warping and weaving of the yarn, and the reeling of the cotton for 
embroidering; and followed by the designing and drawing of the 
patterns either on the stone or zinc plates ; the block, stereotype, or 
copper engraving ; the printing of the patterns on the cloth ; the 
despatch of the different pieces of printed cloth to at least 400 or 
500 agents in Ireland; the distribution of these throughout the 
country for embroidering; their return to the agents, and their 
transit back to the warehouses from which they were issued ; their 
careful examination on their return, and their preparation for the 
bleacher ; the various operations to which they were subjected at the 
bleach-field; their return to the warehouse, there to be made up, 
ironed, folded, ticketed, and arranged according to quality and price ; 
and, finally, their being placed in fancy paper boxes, and packed for 
despatch either to the home or foreign market. I also showed that 
while a large portion of the labour employed in this industry 
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depended on Ireland, the chief seat of the manufacture was in 
Glasgow. It was in the latter city where the cloth was chiefly 
woven ; where the patterns were designed and printed ; where the 
goods were bleached ; and where they were made up, washed, ironed, 
and finished for the market; and, in particular, where the chief 
commercial and financial part of the trade was carried on. In short, 
while the initiatory and concluding manipulations connected with 
this industry were almost wholly performed in Glasgow, the needle- 
work, although partly done in Scotland, and particularly in Ayrshire, 
was chieftly executed by the female peasantry of Ireland. 

The gross value of the sewed muslin manufacture of Scotland 
and Ireland in 1856 amounted to little less than a million pounds 
sterling, and was disposed of not only in about equal proportions in 
the home market, and in the United States of America, but also in 
considerable quantities in Canada, Australia, and almost all the other 
markets open to British enterprise. At that period there were 
employed in the production of the manufacture no less than 2,200 
weavers, 450 pattern printers and pressmen, 200 designers and 
salesmen, and 3,680 females occupied within the warehouse doors in 
the various manipulations of sewing, darning, ironing, making-up, 
&c, while in the work of embroidery itself about 200,000 females 
were employed in Ireland, and 25,000 in Scotland. The amount of 
wages paid annually to the several immediate parties employed was 
shown to have been at least 700,0002. The fact is, that among the 
many industries of Great Britain there are few into which individual 
labour enters more deeply than into the muslin embroidery manu- 
facture, and in which, particularly, the female labourers throughout 
Ireland and throughout Ayrshire, in Scotland, have a deeper interest. 

Such was the state of this manufacture when it reached its 
culminating point in 1857. Let us see what its condition now is, 
founded on returns lately obtained from sources that may be relied 
on. It appears, then, that the number of persons employed during 
the summer of 1861 in this branch of industry in Scotland and 
Ireland were as follows : — 



Weavers 

Printers 

Designers and salesmen .... 

Warehouse girls 

Sewers (Ireland) 

„ (Scotland) ... 
Sundries 

In all 



Persons 

Employed. 



85,206 



With 

Annual Wages 
amounting to 





£ 


280 


8,600 


150 


5,400 


96 


5,850 


680 


11,648 


75,000 


136,000 


9,000 


26,000 


— 


7,002 



200,500 
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Showing a falling off in the annual amount paid for labour of no less 
than 499,5002., and a probable falling off in the number of persons 
employed of 146,324. Of these 5,324 were engaged in the initiatory 
and finishing processes, and 141,000 were the female embroiderers of 
Ireland and Scotland, 125,000 belonging to the former, and 16,000 
to the latter. While this branch of industry in 1856 and 1857 
afforded to those engaged in embroidery alone wages to the extent 
of 486,3002. a year, in 1861 the annual wages had dwindled down to 
about 100,0002. — the whole labour employed in the various details of 
the manufacture giving annual wages to the extent of 700,0002. in 
1856 and 1857, and only a little more than 200,0002. in 1861. In 
short, this trade, which formerly had been so flourishing and so 
progressive, has in the course of a few short years fallen off from an 
annual value of fully a million sterling to an amount which this year 
scarcely reaches a third of that sum, occasioning thereby much 
distress and privation among the various workers employed, but 
especially among the industrious peasant girls of Ireland and the 
"West of Scotland. 

If such be the general condition of a manufacture which but a 
few years ago was not only remunerative to the manufacturing 
capitalist, but peculiarly beneficial to the wide-spread host of 
manipulators connected therewith, the distress which now arises from 
its sudden decline will appear more palpable when we look more 
narrowly into the altered condition of the workers' wages. For 
example, when we represented in our former paper that the sewers 
in Ireland amounted to 200,000, and were receiving 400,3002., which 
showed a little more than l^d. per day, these parties were classed 
thus : — 

1st, Those who took up the work at any moment they could spare 
from domestic duties. 

2nd, Those who were able, and had the opportunity of engaging 
in field labour, and only took to sewing when out-door work was not 
to be had. 

3rd, Those in towns who could get no out-door work, and young 
girls in the country who were unable for field labour, and who were 
employed solely at sewing. 

In 1856 the daily earnings of this last class ranged from Sd. to 
Is. per day, or an average of about 5d. ; whereas the same class are 
incapable of earning more than from Id. to 5d. per day, the average 
being barely 2d. 

As to the warehouse girls, who were represented in 1856 to have 
amounted to 3,680, and who then received 76,1282., or about 8s. per 
week, it may be stated that many of these carried the work to their 
own homes, in which case there might have been two or three, or 
even more, of a family employed in the work ; but as the name of 
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the oue only who took it from and returned it to the manufacturer 
was on his books, the number really employed must have been 
greater than 3,680, and their average earnings probably not more 
than 6s. per week. At the present moment those 3,680 that were 
on the manufacturers' books in 1856 have dwindled down to 680; 
while the wages paid to these 680 only average about 5*. per week, 
including the work done by those they may employ. 

The more closely, in fact, we investigate the details of this 
manufacture the more important will the labour it employs appear to 
be, producing, as it does, a wide-spread amount of suffering when it 
is dull, and a wonderful diffusion of comfort when it is brisk. 
"Whatever may be the causes that have led to this sadly-altered 
condition of a manufacture which encouraged so much artistic skill 
and taste, and scattered so much enjoyment around the hearths of 
the homesteads of Scotland and of the cabins of Ireland, we suspect 
that the chief source of its late decline may be mainly found in the 
capricious fickleness of female fashion.* And although it may be 
difficult to fight against fashion in a manufacture so fanciful as this 
certainly is, still it is to be hoped that so long as the tasteful 
designer continues to dream after some new shape or some new 
pattern — so long as the unwearied energy of the manufacturer is 
exerted to create new articles of utility, and the restless activity of 
the merchant is spent on discovering some new market for their 
disposal, the future of the muslin embroidery manufacture will ere 
long become, as heretofore, a pleasing and profitable occupation 
during the intervals of field labour and domestic duties to at least 
as great a number as it formerly did of the industrious females of 
Scotland and Ireland. 

» While the American civil war has no doubt tended mechanically to aggravate 
the present sad condition of the muslin embroidery manufacture, the leading cause 
of its declension must be fairly attributed to the glut which the over-production of 
1856-67, occasioned both in the home and foreign market, forcing sales at ruinous 
prices, and thereby mAgwrmng the manufacture and tending to render it un- 
fashionable among the better and wealthier classes 



